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A MANIFESTO ON POETRY 


HIS Congress of THE CATHOLIC Poetry SociETY OF AMERICA, now 
celebrating its Fifteenth Anniversary, has met to restate a funda- 
mental purpose. The Society exists to promote the appreciation and 
writing of poetry and to preserve its standards. It has undertaken 
numerous activities to achieve this end—in particular, it has established 
and for twelve years has published SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry. 
The Society, however, functions in a field where the tares have been 
sown, have sprung up and have all but crowded out the wheat of 
poetry. The field needs to be cleared but first the tares must be 
recognized. 

For this reason we speak for the members of this Society, and for 
the many who accept the same standards, when we point out and — 
decry certain practices which have resulted in the lessening of public 
esteem for the art of poetry. 


% % * * 


Poetry has been enslaved by those who are the enemies of the human 
spirit. 

The sickness of poetry is the sickness on one hand of those writers 
who agitate, depress and confuse their readers and themselves; on the 
other, of those who hold that poetry is a mere matter of pleasant words, 
neatly arranged in pretty patterns to present platitudes, easy sentiments, 


nature reports and routine pieties. 
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Experimentation, with due regard for the essence of poetry, can 
contribute much of value. But minus that regard, in all its exag- 
gerations it has been given over-dominant place in the publishing field. 
There have been no tests to determine the experiment’s success. Trials 
and errors, rather than a complete poetic effort, have been offered a 
public which has rejected not only them but the best of present-day 
poetry and so has largely turned, in its disaffection, from poetry itself. 

Cliques of men and women writers continue to confuse the art of 
poetry with various cults of unintelligibility and pretend to discover 
meaning in sophistications of language which demonstrably are mean- 
ingless. Their infatuation with the obscure confesses artistic failure 
and infallibly points to intellectual decay. 

Other writers, pretending to be devoted to poetry, instead are de- 
voted to the spread of political, social and ideological theories. 

Still others compile uncritical and unrepresentative anthologies in 
thinly disguised promotional efforts of literary coteries. Or the com- 
piler hopes to ingratiate himself with influential personalities or, with 
mercenary motives alone, preys on the gullible and vain. 


* + * * 


These factors of decay would not exist were the majority of pub- 
lishers and critics zealous to preserve the art of poetry. 

Instead many publishers have surrendered, very often because they 
are ignorant of poetic standards, to the exclusive influence of noisy, 
prolific and aggressive social and political revolutionaries. 

Even more responsible for the decline of poetry today are the critics 
and editors of critical journals. 

Some, unwilling to study what poetry is, have abandoned criticism 
to become noncommittal reporters. Others have enlisted as the ac- 
knowledged spokesmen and propagandists for special groups interested 
in poetry only as a means to an extraneous purpose. Others subscribe 
to the critical fallacy that poetry is merely technique, an amusing and 
esoteric game of semantics, or an abstract scientific language. 


ag * * aa 


For these reasons, we hold that since in greater part entrenched 
critics lack real poetic knowledge or lack real conviction or lack real 
courage, criticism has failed in the urgent and necessary task of evaluat- 
ing the poetic literature of our time. 

We believe that such an evaluation is particularly necessary now 
because poetry is an index to our spiritual potency, and a prophecy of 
our future spiritual action. 
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We assert that the need in the whole field of poetry is primarily a 
recognition of the true nature of man. Poetry is a fine art and is in- 
evitably predicated on a being who has a place of dignity in his world. 

The poet can properly function only in recognition of the fact 
that he must aspire; he must set his sights up and out, not down and 
within. 

His poetry must be solidly founded in a philosophy which unwaver- 
ingly sees man as a whole. It cannot be set adrift on a sea of negation 
or unsolved speculations. It cannot afford to be cut off from the rich 
heritage of tradition. 

We assert that poetry expresses in tense and disciplined language a 
vision of reality which excites, elevates and inspires a reader. 

Poetry is a public, not a private, function. It is placed in the 
devoted service of Beauty, who admits no other mistress before her. 
It is, because the poet nobly moved by his emotional perceptions and 
intuitions, seeks through his communication to engage man’s highest 
faculties. This he does so that he may communicate a direct appre- 
hension of reality which he uniquely recognizes. 

Poetry uses the skill of versification as a means to an artist’s funda- 
mental purpose, never the skill as the end itself. 

Poetry must not be trivial, ignoble, purely sensuous, trite or bizarre 
in its effect for the reader. It is an activity on that spiritual plane 
where the poet leads with the priest and the prophet. 

It is personal expression from one gifted among his fellows to see 
new aspects of the spiritual universe in which man has his being. It is 
universal, not cloistered, expression. 

We call upon poets, publishers and critics to consider these prin- 
ciples, basic in any fine art, and to re-examine their vocations. We 
call upon them to rediscover great and liberating ideas. We call upon 
them to be alive to vision and inspiration. We call upon them to rescue 
themselves and their public from the morass of mediocrity into which 
most poetry has fallen. 

THe CaTHOLic Poetry SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 





(Issued by the Society from its Executive Office, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
and read at A CONGRESS ON POETRY, held to celebrate the Society's fifteenth 
anniversary at Hunter College, New York, April 28, 1946.) 
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FOR ANY CATHOLIC GIRL 


Oh, not when ancient, freshly-fashioned Eve 

Smiled on our primal parent, and he cried 
Ecstatically, O loveliness, now cleave 

Bride to my body’s dearly-wounded side; 

And not, though God Himself stood fondly by 
(Creative fellowship! Unique largesse! ) 

Unsealing the nations’ sacred-sweet supply, 

Kindling their beauteous limbs to fruitfulness: 

Had yet transpired what here has strangely been. 
Christ’s Church with Christ, ah, wildly interlocked 
With wiving blood ... In Eden was not seen 

Such speechless spousal. And Eve has never walked 
With any mated christ, as you go home 

Symbol of sainted souls, of Holy Rome. 


DANIEL J. HONAN. 


AUGURY 


The day is blond with sun and hot as summer, 
There is no augury that this is ending, 

No soft black step has brought the evil-comer, 
All is young safety with a bright portending. 


The blue lake is tepid, the gray sand has heat to the touch, 
A stone shoots drops, and ripples triple-chinned; 

The moment is crowded with life as a rabbit-hutch. 

But up somewhere, and off, now they hear a wind. 


There is heat in the air, there is friendship of heat in the ground, 
But something will be lost now, something is going, 

Where fine and thin, with a hollow singing sound, 

Not touching them yet, not here, the wind is blowing. 


It makes them look at each other and draw together 
A little, instinctively, not for love—for fear; 

For something is ended, will be lost, is going; a feather 
Is lifted. They are human and what is going was dear. 


JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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BIRD AND TREE 


This is what joy is like, 
The very sound joy makes; 
Listen—for you may never 
Hear again the strike 

Of the hard note that slakes 
Time’s hungering “Forever,” 
With the eternal “Now,” 
Sung from a greening bough. 


DAVID MORTON. 


CONSPIRACY AT MIDNIGHT 


As if one were the Count of Monte Cristo, 
tumbled forever, weighted down with stones, 
out of a dungeon with its tonsured sky, 

into the sea’s live shock--goodbye, goodbye, 
says the heart in sacking slack upon the bones 


in a rare hour alone and the sun descended; 
goodbye, goodbye, to ghosts that come and go 
beyond the walls enclosing dearest scars, 

the prison paced from pallet unto bars 

so long in hunted hope. In the wind’s blow, 


on a still knoll, in the midnight, careless leaves 
like swart Sicilian hands uncage the heart, 

in its own darkness like a stifling skin, 

and toss it, lonelier yet than it had been, 

to silences beyond earth and apart. 


And, falling thus, at times the lonely hero 

slips off his threadbare web and comes alive 
with such awareness that his power is woven 
with deepest perpendiculars of heaven. 

And the world fades, and shores of God arrive. 


JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 
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THE REQUIEM MASS 


The darkness is cowering around me 
Except for one eye 
Where a priest in the glimmering distance 
Invokes a reply 
From those towering legions of limbo 
I can hear 
Drawing near 
Like a storm without power or resistance. 


Those spirits now wakened in millions 
Are stirring to feel 
The Breath of God’s pardon impending 
At mortals’ appeal; 
And are stealing like shadows among us 
For their part 
At the heart 
Of this Calvary’s sudden descending. 


Without power in the darkness I hear them 
Whose wind is the blight 
Of all pitiful hungers—shy-shunning 
The tremulous light; 
And their prayer—now intaking around me 
Like the death 
Of all breath 
And the Hope of all Nations out-running. 


Then God’s Body comes whispering earthward 
At the cry of a bell; 
And that Golgotha—silent but rending 
Which harrowed all Hell 
Like the Dayspring of Heaven is pleading 
From the Cup 
Lifted up; 
And the Dove from high Heaven is descending. 


Like an axe falls the shattering answer 
From that ghostly array; 

And I hear them—a wind ever-growing 
Go stealing away 














Till, towering to limbo in millions, 
Like a gong 
Is the song 

That bespeaks their tempestuous going. 


Then darkness is cowering around me. 
Except for one eye 
Where the priest in that shadowy fragrance 
Still mutters the rite; 
And I hear like pale thunder those spirits 
With great sigh 
Make reply 
From the depth of Eternity’s vagrance. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON. 


CONTRACT 


The bargain is with Life. We pay for wonder 
In terms that forfeit all we ask to keep; 

The eye grows weary burdened with far plunder 
And spurns horizons for the balm of sleep; 

Pride haggles but her day is valued under 

The hour in which the lovers laugh and weep. 


The quarrel is with Time. To pace one season 
For bounty of the root and branch requires 

The barren months of toil; to sit with reason 
And search the printed mind of worthy sires 

Is costly wisdom, and we rise in treason 

When pride alarms and wrangles with the spires. 


The anger is on Death. He breaks our word 
With Destiny, and makes the dawn our debtor 
For days and years although we have demurred. 
He cancels dreams and cuts the golden fetter 


That holds the sun, but when his voice is heard 
We mourned that we never knew him better. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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MEMORY FROM MARCH 


The world is all a-thunder with the wind 

I hear strange voices crying in the trees 

And I have gone afield this wide March morning— 
Oh brown bird blown like a leaf, then flying, bird again! 
I kiss my hand to the round blue puddles, 

Leap the new brooks busy in the fields, 

And true my heart again upon the hilltop line. 

Then make my prayer at lung’s top, heaven-hearted, 
Praying with the brown bird sliding on the air 

And with the voices chanting in the wind 

And with the two trees china-white against the full-length blue. 


FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 


JOURNEY TO LIGHT 


Where had I been going, 
And why did I declare 

My way was night and darkness, 
The wilderness was there? 


For when I cried, “O morning, 
My bright, my true!” I stood 
Upon a golden pathway 
Within a golden wood. 


The bells of hidden thrushes 
Were chiming all around; 
Among the pine tree pillars, 
I walked on holy ground. 


Three purple clouds passed over 
And dimmed the mountain spires; 
The rain descended earthward 
On slanting silver wires. 


The upland scarps turned greener, 
The grain stalks lifted high; 

I said, “O Source and Giver, 
Of bountiful supply!” 
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Then at my words, the sun rays 
Dissolved the triple cloud; 

The Light flows on forever; 
The hills stand rich and proud. 


LOUISE LEIGHTON. 


SMALLER HEART 


“I have nothing to offer, 

Nothing to give!” ... 

I lean by the rock while 

Shafts of the sun slanting from 

Tree tops point to a wilderness 
Listening intently, bedded 

In autumn’s brown glow... as I say 


“I die.” 


Somehow my heart is aware, 

Aware of a murmuring, “Nothing is dead 
Here we want you to know!” 

Eyes of blind seeds blown 

As new pollen from branches, wither 

Dull doubt as if with a fierce seeing 

Stare! I seem suddenly 

Sitting in judgment . .. in garlanded 
Courtyards, regal, though bare! 


Shame, like thundering rivers 
Plunging from cliff-heights, 
Seizes my heart, as slanting sun fades. 


Eyes of blind seeds blown as 

New pollen are sleeping . . . 

The woodland is listening no longer 
To me, but sings! 


Softly . . . as repentant mothers 

To so tired children. Lullabyes wing 

From the large to the much smaller heart. .. . 
LOUISE LOUIS. 
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THESE TWO HANDS 


God-pulsed with Spirit flame, priests’ hands 
Move rhythmic to His song. 

They bless, anoint, absolve, unite, 

Pour Life a world’s life long. 


Strong cradles for a Child, they curve, 
At touch of Christbreath, quake: 
Pressing the very flesh of God, 

They yield, yet never break! 


RAYMOND PF. ROSELIEP. 


THEN AND NOW 


When I was young 

Beauty and anguish twined in every shape: 

In all the songs I sang or left unsung— 

Being sure that I would manage my escape— 

I dared my doom and the bland heavens defied, 
So full was I of lustihead and pride. 


I made my brag 

As beauty’s chosen victim, pierced and gnawn; 
And every morrow flaunted a new flag 

In eager challenge to resplendent dawn, 

Making my arrogant joy more exquisite 

By finding suffering bravely borne in it. 


Imagined woes 

Are sharp enough in truth and such as are 
Youth can at most sustain; but when youth goes 
Settles a night where rarely shines a star: 

Then who on boastings feasted must devour 

The bitter root of the fantastic flower. 


But now I thank 

The gods for any respite given me; 

And if in glowering gloom I never sank 

It well may be because a prophecy 

Was hid in my heroics and inured 

My breast for what was soon to be endured. 




















And Now as Then 

I can regard with a remorseful smile, 

Knowing how foolish are the hearts of men 

Who, as they prance or trudge life’s little mile, 
Are pleased to vaunt or moan their grievous lot 
Its shining hours ungratefully forgot. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 


PLOT 


Conspiration 

Of wind and rain 
Shakes the earth 

Like the Plague again. 


Wind licks down 
In tongues of ice, 
Rain makes patterns 
Of cold device 


Over and under 
The head of man, 
And rivers run 
As rivers ran 


In Noah’s time 

When whirling Flood 
Confounded, compounded 
Evil and Good. 


Who is out 

In rain tonight— 
Angel dark? 

Or devil bright? 


Why this shaking 
Of wind and rain?— 
Kneel in the wet 
And pray again. 
ROBERT RESOR. 
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THE WIND 


After deadlock yesterday, 

With its dull and dripping sorrow, 
How good to have the wind today! 
May there be a wind tomorrow! 


How vital-mad the wind must be— 
Like one who'd hurl a knife, 

Swift to the bosom of his hate— 

But never could hate life. 


That roads can swoop from the sky and back 
Is worth a moment’s learning, 
And there are roads we never see 
Except when trees are churning. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


AGAINST THE DARK 


From distant ages 

Of the world’s youth 
Seers sang, perceiving 
Undying truth; 


Seers sang, perceiving 
The guardian host 

Led by St. Michael 
Who loved truth most— 


Led by St. Michael, 
Militant still, 

In the dark valley 
Doing God’s will. 


In the dark valley 

Of death, in the shadow, 
The shining ones lingered 
As in God’s meadow. 











The shining ones lingered 
In shades of grave’s-sod 
Till Truth rose forever. 

(O Brightness of God!) 


M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


NEVER FROM DUALITY 


A poem never came to be 

From discord or duality; 

And never yet has music grown 

Out of dissonance alone. 

Only at moments when the soul 
Poised, centered, gathered, whole, 
Has, for the nonce, her battle won 
With conflict and confusion; 

When she is peaceful, still and wise, 
Quit, for the time, of compromise, 
And looking outward with child-eyes; 
When she no longer asks, but knows— 
Then from her oneness, music flows. 


And so it is that to the end, 

In neighbor, stranger, foe or friend, 

She seeks her own in every face— 
And sometimes finds it—by God’s grace: 
Beyond the blind, chaotic dark, 

The rounding of the broken arc; 

Or out of silence, slow and sweet, 

The hurried moment made complete. 


Then there returns that childhood state, 
That crystal calm, inviolate, 
Never recaptured anywhere— 
Except in love, except in prayer. 
Then, from a bright integrity 
The whole soul speaks in poetry. 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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“*SHOW ME...WHERE THOU FEEDEST...’’ 


Every place, He is here and there no matter where I go— 
In the woods behind a bush or some trifling fern; 

In the city under streets, over chimneys, spires; 

Just one step above, beyond, under, over, in, 

But never, never, just where I could get a sight of Him. 


I would rent the veil, 

Tear it to shreds. 

Oh once inhale, take in, drink up, be glut, 
No more this under, over spires— 

Knowing, knowing not; knowing, seeing not; 
Thirsting, drinking not. 


Veil of the body, 

Veil of the flesh, the bone, the grave, the torment— 
Let me break loose, break through, and out! 

Then every place, here and there will He 

Bare bosom, give Self . . . and I will abandon me! 


EUGENE MAGNER. 


YOUNG MAN’S PRAYER TO MARY 


Mary, your graces cloak me where the tide of sin 
Is furious with swelling reticence. 

Let me be stalwart, as a wall, within 
The fierce, conspiring flesh, and the leashed sense. 


Sweeten the wine of life, graplings like stone 
As they fall now strict silence-covered pain; 

And turn to delicate delight my own 
Consuming fires that flesh be frve again. 


Only your graces: let me be a heart, 

Perfect through constancy, earth cannot mar. 
Only your graces: let them wait the dark 

That bluely embraces my prodigal star. 


EMERY E, PETHO. 














UNWRITTEN HEADLINES 


This is the shape of courage: grasp with your mind and feel! 
It is a root 

Of tougher fibre than the toughest steel— 

A root whose branches reach the deepest part 
Of the mysterious, the fertile heart. 

Let none dispute 

The sustenance it draws hence, the vital power 
That, holy and invincible, thrusts forth, 
Unheralded, and ofténtimes unsung, 

Here on our common earth, 

Through right and wrong, 

Its sudden, its imperishable flower. 


FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 


THE DREAMER WAITS 


Climbing a cliff, he finds a place to stand 
Facing to westward and the dusk descending. 
Footed on dreams, beyond the tortured land 
That slowly smokes with war’s uneasy ending, 
He sees, arriving with an ageless grace 

The evening splendors of mysterious space, 
Feeling the hurrying ether lick his hand 

And silence nuzzle his averted face. 


He thinks what pain of great and perished places 
Lies to the rear, beseeching to be known, 

The walls collapsed where little weeping faces 
Wander and ask for love. He stands like stone, 
His mind contracted to a quivering claw 

In posture as to spring though tight as steel. 
How near they are—the dreamer stiff with awe, 
And all the dreamless dying in their tracks— 
Yet sundered utterly beyond appeal: 

Near as the sloping faces of an ax 

Divided by an edge too thin to feel. 


His eyes look forth, but tears and shivering hands 
Speak of remembrance and eternal pity. 
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Call him. Desire him to repent and come: 
He has a dream to marshal like a drum 
And lift the bones of every fallen city. 


What could he do? ... What could he say, 
Confronting them with helpless dreamer’s hands? 
Out of his heart he thrust the glittering play 

Of statesmen’s sworded words. The world’s appeals 
Are one with all the beached ungliding keels 
That once went free to plant on strangers’ sands 
Banners of peace that shredded into sneers. 

What could he do? The dream he has to give 
Was dreamed before, and greater men than this 
Turned and proclaimed the dreamer’s way to live. 
Their words went out upon a sea of jeers; 

Their valor, misconstrued and heard amiss, 

Cried for a little space through shouted tears, 
Warning of love or war’s returning wheel. 


How could he cry a name they once adored, 

But, once rejecting, never again adored— 

The pitiful name of Christ whose blessed feet 
Walked on the world unti! they met with steel? 
The dream of Christ would build the broken street 
And drift with sand forever the sidling keel. 


Beauty and Love—the world’s unknown desiring, 
That once were worshipped and their strength sufficed— 
Christ could restore them for the world’s requiring, 
Or this tall dreamer with the core of Christ. 


But all his mind is gathered like a claw 

That might, with gesture of extended hand, 
Reach out in blessing on the smouldering land. 
And all his heart takes journey in a mood 
That still goes round a Dreamer on a rood. 


Give him a further while, O suffering nations, 
To hover yet and summon all his nerve! 

And he will turn; his chilled and dark reserve 
Will break in flame of ancient proclamations; 











And he will raise, for every face to see, 

Beauty and Love upon a bleeding tree, 

Who, lifted up, will lift the rallying nations. 
Give him his hour with Christ in love’s decision, 
And when he comes—What more is there to say? 
Turn as he turns to you... . 


My words in vision 
Run forth before his feet a little way. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


THE PRECIOUS STONE 


Here are the adamantine years, the facts: 
The mass of evidence, the mark of strife; 
The grit of weariness, the stubborn acts. 
Lift the hammer, split this life. 

But oh, be watchful where the pieces fall. 
The rock is monstrous and the jewel small. 


DOROTHY BERRY HUGHES. 


EXILE 


Once Adam, weakened by a day of toil, 
Bruised by the stone, and wounded by the thorn 
Breathed imprecations on the hostile soil 
Contrasted with Creation’s golden morn. 
Hating the thistles, holding them to blame, 

In wrath ignoring through whose fault they came. 
But darkness deepened, and he sought his bed, 
Soft moonlight fell upon his waiting farm; 

And he remembered only, that the head 

Of Eve, was lightly pillowed on his arm. 

And while in rage, the Serpent writhed and wept 
The exiled Adam, thanked his God and slept. 


LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON. 
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REAFFIRMATIONS OF POETIC VALUES* 


By FRANCIs X. ConNOLLY 


M** here have heard, and all will have the opportunity to read, 
the papers which have been presented at this Congress on Poetry 
held to celebrate the 15th anniversary of THe CATHOLIC Poetry Society 
or AMERICA. These papers, delivered by distinguished poets and critics, 
offer a body of opinion with which the readers of SPIRIT and other 
publications of The Catholic Poetry Society are familiar and to which 
they assent. The panel discussions tend to sum up, in a fashion, the 
fundamental attitudes of the Society on the disputed questions in con- 
temporary poetry. The Catholic Poetry Society has always insisted on 
the distinctions between poetry and propaganda; between individualism 
which denies the authority of reason and taste, and personality which 
. expresses a proper independence of mind; between poetry which is 
formal artistic creation and poetry which is unrealized, unformed ex- 
perience. These distinctions are based on positive standards which 
SPIRIT has striven constantly to maintain in its selection and criticism 
of contemporary poetry. 

It has long been evident that these standards have been rejected 
both by poets with no standards at all, and by poets, who, for a variety 
of confused reasons, regard poetry as the vehicle for political or even 
religious ideas and sentiments. For this reason SPIRIT, with some few 
other magazines, has often been threatened by thunder from the right 
as well as from the left. For the poet who resents all standards, and 
the poet who has no hierarchy of standards have one belief in common; 
they believe that critical values are unnecessary barriers which dam the 
creative flow and oppose to free expression the everlasting nay. 

But these same standards are as essential as reason itself to those 
who understand and desire to promote the aims of poetry, rather than 
the aims of poets. Since The Catholic Poetry Society is a poetry society, 
not a society of poets, we, and all who think with us, recognize there- 
fore the need to assert and to apply values. We recognize the need to 
affirm eternal truths about the nature of man, about the nature of art 
and about the specific problems of communication by means of words. 
We see critical standards as the irradiations of essential truths. Standards 
do not fetter the poet, but direct his energies either outwardly, to the 
beautiful rims and rainbows of creation, or inwardly to the inmost 





* Paper read at A CONGRESS ON POETRY held by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America at Hunter College, April 28, 1946. 
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heart, where meaning foreshadows mystery and mystery is pregnant 
with meaning. Standards are points of view; standing places, pauses 
perhaps, during which the artist glimpses a vision that is at once in- 
telligible, lovable and expressible. 

Now, if the use of standards is at least the occasion of the poet’s 
vision of communicable beauty, these standards can be, when understood, 
great liberating ideas. Their action can be considered negative only in 
the sense that they deter poets from yielding to hereditary human sloth, 
with its swift but unhappy satisfaction of the senses; or from yielding to 
hereditary human pride, with its stubborn preference for purely self- 
regarding attitudes; or from yielding to hereditary human blindness, 
which prevents the sight of beauty. Beauty, the splendor of form, does 
not reveal itself to men who cannot, or will not, adopt the point of view 
from which the vision of beauty is possible. 

Some few hundred years ago, before poetry was divorced from reason 
and common human experience, few would deny the theory that poetry 
was the vision of significant form which was intelligible, lovable and 
expressible. Poetry then was considered one of the arts of communica- 
tion. It was subject to the laws which language and literature require of 
the poet who intended to communicate a vision to the minds and 
hearts of others. Moreover, in the past, there was only slight disagree- 
ment on matters of taste. But in this eclectic and Alexandrian age, 
which tolerates a dozen different, and contradictory cultures, and a 
multitude of personal creeds, when it is often as difficult to define one 
word as it is to achieve one world, some of the clearest truths require 
reafirmation. For this reason THE CATHOLIC PorTRy SocIETY OF 
AMERICA today sets forth in brief form four great, primary liberating 
ideas, or points of view. These ideas in the past have illumined the 
path of the poet; and, in the present, they recall him to his eternal 
vocation as the maker of beauty in the craft of language. These liberat- 
ing ideas—these visions—of the splendor of man, the splendor of the 
mind, the splendor of love, all rooted in a fourth splendor—the splendor 
of God—are the specific, positive contributions of traditional Catholic 
culture, which The Catholic Poetry Society has attempted to under- 
stand, preserve and promote. 

The human race is not so old that time can dull the edge of the 
mystery, and the wonder, of man. Nor are we so far removed from 
Shakespeare’s day that we cannot exclaim with him—“What a piece 
of work is man—how noble in reason, how infinite in faculties . . . 
how like an angel in apprehension, how like a god: the beauty of the 
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world; the paragon of animals... .” And if we add, with Hamlet, 
“And yet to me, what is this quintessence of dust?” it is to suggest 
that some of us fail to be what we can and should be, rather than that 
we are all merely dust. This idea of the splendor of man—man who 
comprehends the moral order of the universe, and traces step by step 
the tracks of truth from thought to judgment and on to further thought; 
man whose imagination and mind delight in apprehending the outer 
shapes and inner forms of things; man who quickly learns that this 
enormous world of matter merely whets his appetite for splendor by 
feeding him lovely analogies of a perfect truth and beauty; this idea 
of man is essential to poetry. For, if poetry is anything at all, it is the 
total act of man’s personality apprehending the beauty of the universe, 
and expressing in the frame of words the vision seen by 4 man, in the 
terms of men, for man. And if there were no beauty in man himself— 
the lord of creation, the paragon of animals—it is impossible to find 
beauty or splendor in the rest of creation. 

Here is a clue to the decline of poetry in our time. For many, man 
is a problem rather than a mystery, a thing acted upon rather than an 
actor. He is a recorder rather than a reasoner, whose faculties are fact- 
finding rather than “infinite.” We cannot expect the poet who has 
shrunk himself into the dark and narrow knowledge of the five senses to 
proclaim, with courage, ardor, joy, the visions and the dreams of free 
men who feel within themselves the freedom of the sons of God. On 
the contrary, when some poets mumble to themselves, when they are 
incoherent, fearful, angry, petulant, is it not because, having lost the 
vision of the splendor of man, they have lost also the sense of wonder, 
and the art of thinking, acting and speaking like men? Indeed the 
decline of eloquence in poetry, together with other manifestations of 
decay in the art of language, are traceable directly to a contemporary 
idea that man is merely the result of heredity, environment and be- 
havior. Thus in his own mind, man has become a creature without 
mystery or meaning, without grace or splendor. 

The splendor of man is the radiance of his whole being, of his senses 
as well as of his mind. But it is the splendor of mind which is man’s 
special glory. For it is the mind which understands the order of the 
universe. It is the mind which brings balance and tranquillity to the 
struggle of each rival good for preference. From the treasury of the 
mind the poet purchases freedom from himself, freedom from the 
limitations of his time, his place, his routines. The core of his thought, 
of his vision, is a timeless intuitive grasp of essential forms. Ulysses 
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and Dido and Beatrice are not merely reproductions; they are imita- 
tions, produced not only by observation and experiment, not only by 
contemplation, but chiefly by the creative action of the mind. And 
just as the poet perceives order in creation, and sees the beauty of par- 
ticular form, so does he impart a similar order to Ais creation and a 
similar beauty to his poem. The poet’s creation is a little world with its 
own order and beauty. It has horizons where the infinite and the finite 
meet; backgrounds and foregrounds artfully arranged; light and shadow 
balanced and defined; language caressed, rounded, roughened, edged 
to shape in words the substance of his vision. 

Now this order, this artistic apprehension of an ordered universe 
and the realization of the poet’s function in it, is largely ignored at 
the present time. Moreover, poetry which demands an ordered uni- 
verse—the epic, the heroic, the dramatic, the tragic poem—is also ig- 
nored. Need we ask why? Some will attribute this decline largely 
to the loss of classical disciplines and to shifting standards of taste. But 
closer examination reveals that classical disciplines were abandoned and 
new tastes cultivated because the modern mind no longer grasped the 
heroic thing. Many poets have lost the clear vision of free man 
grappling with the mighty forces of nature and evil because they had 
surrendered the mind to the disordered impressions of sense. 

Does nothing then remain, if the splendor of man and of man’s 
mind has lost its radiance? Is there no virtue in ardor, in burning with 
a hard, gemlike flame? No, unless the poet’s love is directed to an 
object worthy of his love, unless he has first seen clearly what he loves. 
Otherwise he loves merely out of impulse. He gropes, arms outstretched, 
eyes closed, heart beating wildly, and he grasps whatever happens to 
be near him. 

What strange things he has loved! In his misery he has loved the 
companionship of Caliban. He has loved himself, not with due esteem, 
because “self-knowledge needs self-alienation,” but with maudlin pity. 
He has loved the schemes dreamed in his own closed mind, unreal schemes 
which he has nevertheless sought to impose on reality, idealistic and 
romantic schemes which “begin in enthusiastic revolt and end in a 
revolt from enthusiasm.” 

And all this is because love cannot be blind, however much it blinks 
at the radiance of beauty. Love is a consuming fire; but, it is also light, 
brightness, the shine of stars and suns, reflected in the clear mirror 
of the eyes of the mind. Moreover, because we grow to become like 
the things we love, by fixing their beauty in our inmost hearts, the 
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splendor of love cannot be disassociated from the quality of the be- 
loved. The splendor of love lies in the joyous possession of Beauty and 
the desire to communicate Beauty. But Beauty itself proceeds from 
the splendor of a truth which already exists in reality before it is seen 
and loved by the mind. The splendor of the artist’s, the poet’s, love 
owes as much to the beloved as it does to the lover. It is the possession 
of the beloved truth which satisfies the heart of man. Beauty is truth, 
and Truth és beauty; that is all we need to know. But we very much 
need to know it. Otherwise we may be placed in a position expressed 
by this parody—Beauty is beauty and truth is truth, and only by 
chance the twain shall meet. 

That the splendor of man, the splendor of the mind, and the splendor 
of love are the gifts of a Catholic culture to human society may be 
ascertained from the history of western civilization. They are gifts 
sometimes unacknowledged by men who dwell in the bracing climate 
of Christendom and live on its inheritance and enjoy the fruits of its 
wisdom. But we have now reached a period in which the inheritance 
will soon be spent, the fruits gathered and used. The culture which 
supplied our wants is perennially alive and perennially fruitful. But 
it is alive and fruitful as seed and sap, which cannot of themselves revive 
barren ground or dead branches. The time has come when the poet 
must return to the source of life, of light, and of love. The time has 
come when he must regain his lost inheritance of the splendor of man, 
of mind and heart, by seeking and finding them in the splendor of God. 

God’s glory, God’s grandeur. In the solemn silence of the thought, 
we see the splendor of His universe and man’s place in it. We see too, 
dimly, in the mirror of analogy, how the poet, as artist, as maker, acts 
as an image of God. For there is a likeness between the divine act of 
creation and the human artist’s act of “creation,” a likeness which 
will at least help the poet to realize his special function. In a preface 
to his forthcoming book on Dante, Gerald G. Walsh, $.J., describes this 
analogy in the following illustration: 

“*. . » The artist looks at a sunset; God looks at His Infinite Being. 
The artist sees a vision, passing as thought but indelible as memory; 
God’s Vision of His being is not merely indelible, it is permanent, sub- 
sistent, incommunicable, living—a Person, the Word, the Logos, the 
Son. The artist falls in love with his vision. His passion is fleeting as 
emotion but potent, demanding expression. God falls in Love with 
His Vision. This, Love, like the Logos, is an Eternal Person—the Holy 
Spirit. The Artist with a passionate vision is driven, as we now say, to 
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‘create-—a painting, a poem, a song . . . God the Supreme Artist, 
creates. The energy of His Vision of Himself passes, with the irrepress- 
ible urgency of Divine Love, into the void. It does so, as Beatrice 
reminds us, ‘not for any good He could get in return, for that is im- 
possible, but merely that the echo of His Splendor may be a living voice 
that can say: “I am,” subsisto!’” (Paradiso xxix, 15.) 

Just as the poet may understand his function as a participation in 
the godlike act of creation, so too he may realize that his own work 
is meaningful only in the light of a Divine Purpose. Creation is an 
echo of God’s splendor, the image of God’s glory. What else can be 
the poet’s vocation than to utter this glory in whatever visions of 
beauty it is given him to see, and thus to ease by his song man’s rest- 
lessness for the possession of God? David, the prince of poets, inspired 
by the infinite splendor of God, gave poets a Magna Carta many cen- 
turies ago when he sang of the generations of men: 


They shall speak of the magnificence of the glory of Thy holiness, and shall tell 
Thy wondrous works. And they shall speak of the might of Thy terrible 


acts; and shall declare Thy greatness. 
They shall publish the memory of the abundance of Thy Sweetness; and shall 


rejoice in Thy justice. 

From David’s time to our own, not only in the liturgy of the 
Church, not only in the majestic comprehensions of a mind like Dante’s, 
but in the most timid turning to beauty, the poet declares that “the 
world is charged with the grandeur of God.” The agony of much 
poetry testifies, in Francis Thompson’s words, to the treacherous true- 
ness and the loyal deceit of all the creatures, when he writes that “all 
things betray Thee, who betrayest Me.” Gerard Manley Hopkins also 
felt and expressed this great truth. For him, nature herself, where 
“lives the dearest freshness deep down things,” and “All things counter, 
original, spare, strange”: reflected God’s grandeur. Hopkins, alive to 
the tensions of our age, recognized how “Wisdom is early to despair” 
unless there is One, all loveliness and truth, to Whom the world can 
commit whatever is prized, fresh, sweet and perishable. 

And there is One; there is God. In “The Golden Echo,” Hopkins, 
one of the latest but not the last to publish the memory of the abundance 
of God’s sweetness, has sung this message of liberation to all poets, and 
to all men who hold Beauty’s dear and dangerous sweetnesses in their 
hearts. “Come then,” he says, 

Resign them, sign them, seal them, send them, motion them with breath. . . . 
Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God, beauty’s self and 

beauty’s giver. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Exile in the Stars: A Book of Hours for the First Sunday in Advent, 
by James J. Donohue. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


When through custom the critic of poetry has been compelled to 
praise the accidentals of poetry as compensation for the absence of 
poetic greatness, he may find himself handicapped when confronted 
with a volume of simple but far-reaching beauty, the whole an un- 
heralded, mature poem conceived with a pristine freshness and marked 
with a confident craftsmanship rarely met with in a first volume. Let 
there be no mistake; Exile in the Stars is a work of singular beauty 
and promise. When through the medium of verse forms that are both 
traditional and original, a poet can record in a variety of lyric verse 
the sublimity of Creation, the tragedy of the Fall, and the hope of 
the Redemption without becoming academically theological, or pietisti- 
cally religious, he has excelled where many writers of religious verse 
have failed. It would not be proper to label Father Donohue’s work 

_as “religious,” just as it would not be proper to characterize Paradise 
Lost as “religious.” This may be mere quibbling but one would not 
wish to restrict the appeal of the work. 

Intended as a “Book of Hours for the First Sunday in Advent,” 
the poem assumes the form of the Divine Office, interpreting those 
portions of the Book of Genesis relating to the Creation, the Fall, and 
the Prophecy of the Redemption. The seven hours of the breviary 
comprise the structural divisions of the poem. Within these divisions 
are the sonnets which contain the substance of the work. Except for 
small groupings of three and four, the sonnets do not form the con- 
tinuity of a sequence; but just as the design units of a rich tapestry 
are joined by the delicate lacings of subordinate designs, so these sonnets 
are bound by the assortment of lighter lyrics—antiphons, hymns, les- 
sons, canticles, blessings, absolutions and prayers. All the richness of 
liturgical variety is used. The fusion of poetic qualities has in this 
work produced an integrity marked by clarity of image, simplicity of 
language, and smoothness of rhythm, al! subordinated to the import 
of the theme. 

Creation is not so cosmic as to be distant. The first antiphon of 
“The First Nocturn” begins: “God said: ‘Let there be light—’ ” thereby 
introducing the first sonnet, “This is for souls... .” In like manner 
the other days of Creation are for poets (the sky), for wanderers (the 
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dry land), for workers (the sun), for fishers (the sea), for herders (the 
beasts of the earth), for clay (the sabbath). But the moon— 


This is for lovers. Let there be truce to thunder 
Sometimes and pause upon the wet monsoon, 
Till consecration of a poet’s blunder 
Lets lovers in their hour possess the moon. 
Not many landscapes, not many kinds of weather, 
But valley vistas laced with light and shade, 
Widening waters shot with the sky together 
Will fit the words and music that are made. 
Let there be lamplight through the garden lancing, 
Let there be wine and laughter in the hall, 
Let the night pulse with silver and the glancing 
Of briar noises from the arbor wall. 

And for their innocence they shall entreat 

A Woman with the moon beneath her feet. 


In these verses Creation is not some dim antiquity or record of a 
remote event, but something continuous, something ever-sustaining the 
fabric of present existence. It is a Creation of lovers and workers and 
children, of clippers and cruisers and atoms. 

The pervading spirit is unmarred by the Gothic sobriety and gloom 
which, although it brings dignity, has too often deprived Catholic verse 
in particular, and much of English verse in general, of the joy inherent 
in the Roman liturgy. This same somber tone is the very thing which 
has so often discouraged those who have ventured into religious poetry. 
Not only has Father Donohue not been discouraged; he has met with 
great success. 

For the average reader the sonnets will offer the most attraction. 
Shakespearian in form, they abound in the overtones of the spiritual, 
the while being rich in the language of the concrete. Although un- 
altered in any way, these sonnets acquire an unusual and altogether 
pleasing effect because they are linked with an _ introductory 
antiphonal line, repeated after the concluding sonnet couplet. The 
subtle overtones of half-dying thoughts are revived through the 
medium of the lyrics which follow the sonnets. The repetitive effect 
of this device, as well as the aphoristic effect of the sonnet couplets, pro- 
duces a cumulative impounding of thought and emotion which is par- 
tially responsible for the volume’s power. Thus the last of the three 
beautiful sonnets on Eve ends with: 


Eve comes to judgment guilty, nor alone. 
Let him that is without sin cast the first stone. 
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Then follows the antiphon which originally introduced the group of 
three— 
It is not good for man to be alone, and God made Eve. 


And Adam said: 


She is bone of my bone 

And flesh of my flesh. 

So a man shall leave 

Father and mother, 

And cling to his wife. 

They shall be two in one flesh. 


Finally after the “little response” the “Oremus”: 


Gather and bring, we beseech Thee, Thy Light to this riddle, Redeemer: 
How we came first to the garden and then to the garden of earth, 

And why the Tree of Knowledge is not the Tree of Life; 

Thou Who art Life, and one King, and one God with the Father and Spirit, 
World without end. Amen. 


This device is typical of the vigor of these verses which are as waters 
from the deep well of Genesis from which Caedmon long ago drew 
refreshment. There is still sufficient water to refresh those who seek 
the enrichment of the spirit. When have we had amongst us one who 
could speak of Eve in these terms? 


God knew the loneliness of Adam’s gladness, 
And, setting seal like harvest after dearth, 
Touching our dawn like music out of sadness, 
Came Eve to be the mother of the earth. 
Then man first felt the beauty of a maiden 
Bound the dim ocean of desire with shore: 
The Polestar leads our breathless vessels laden 
With hardy cargo home, but she leads more. 
Then man, first reckless, yielded to another 
More of his destiny than flesh can fill: 
But, penitent or faithful, wife and mother, 
She keeps our visions and our houses still. 
And God have mercy on them, who believe 
Worse of His daughters in the name of Eve. 


If the critical mood were to prevail one might mildly complain that 
not all of the verses meet the standards of the better ones. One might 
also suggest that the reader who is unfamiliar with the organization of 
the breviary might benefit by some introductory explanation of the 
planning of the poem and the significance of the various versicles and 
responses. These things, however, do not detract from the great sig- 
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nificance of Father Donohue’s work. His next work has been well- 
heralded.—JameEs P. Watsu. 


Eleven Lady-Lyrics and Other Poems, by Fray Angelico Chavez. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.25. 


There is an interesting pattern to this collection in which the Eleven 
Lady-Lyrics introduce separate sections of war, religious and good- 
humored poems. Fray Angelico’s experience as a chaplain-major in the 
United States army in the South Pacific has left a marked influence on 
his immediate outlook as a poet although his war verse does not quite 
reach the high level set in his religious poems. This excerpt from 
“Communion on a Transport” is typical of his skillful handling of a 
theme that might easily fall into a devotional cliché: 


More sound than on Genesareth 
Is this Thy eucharistic sleep, 
And Thy disciples, sensing death, 
.Now gather closely, dozens deep. 


Pacific is the sea, well-named— 

The tempest is these hearts’ unrest; 

But soon the winds and waves are tamed 
As Thou awakenest in each breast. 


Fray Angelico’s gift of arresting and original image is shown in the 
first quatrain of “Cologne Epiphany (1943)”: 


If the three Magi’s skulls here shrined 
Had eyes to seek a certain star, 

A blinding skyful would they find, 

The deadly Pleiades of war. 


Herod still trails the Infant Jew 
Who shakes the mighty with the plot 
Of brotherhood. Poor Rachel, too, 
Weeps for her children that are not. 


His personal experience in the South Pacific campaign reveal a bard in 
the tradition of a true son of St. Francis who accepted strange com- 
panions as he crawled under the bullets’ path. Thus “Of Toads and 
Such”: 


Of toads and such I loathed the sight 
When all my world was hale and bright. 


Now, as I darkly crouch in mud, 


Safe from the bullet’s deadly thud, 
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But not from deadlier insect pests, 
In come my friendly warty guests 


To bag them deftly on the wing. 
(If they could also eat man’s sting!) 


No wonder Francis, while men warred, 
Became the woodland creatures’ bard. 


From Solomons to Burma Road, 
Praise God for Brothers Newt and Toad. 


Angelico Chavez is an original, sensitive poet whose bardic talent 
must stand aside for the priest and prophet. He reflects some current 
influences. His “Symphony in C” parallels Wallace Stevens’ “Peter 
Quince at the Clavier” in pattern and expands beyond the outline of the 
model into a stirring mystical poem which was originally published in 
SPIRIT. The suggestion of Emily Dickinson is also seen in the lyric 
“Rosa Mystica”: 

Who made the rose a marvel, 
godmother to a hue 
and mother of a fragrance, 
had none in mind but you— 
already wanted spotless, 
His Flowering’s Mother meant, 
on whom we pour its attars 
to christen with its scent. . 


The sequence of the Rose Poems reveals the poet’s subtlety of state- 
ment, phrases highly sensory in their elusive touch, smell and taste. 
These would suffer from partial quotation as the effect is accumulative. 
In the section devoted to lighter verse, Angelico Chavez shows talent of a 
high order. It is difficult to say when humor is an aid to serious verse, as it 
is to Robert Frost, or when it is a handicap as it is to so many young 
moderns who, trying to be humorous, only succeed in being ironic. The 
Franciscan bard has fun in some serious verse and has a solemn point of 
view in some of his lighter poems. The “Sistine Madonna” has a twinkle 
at the end of it but “To a Fly” bears comparison to Burns’ poem about 
the louse on the lady’s bonnet. The fly insists on a variety of antics 
on the old friar’s bald pate and the poem climaxes to a broad laugh in 
the pious pun: 

Wise fly, to know 
The power of prayer; 
Unholy, though, 
And quite unfair 
To make a rink 

Of church, I think. 
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Tread lightly, beast, 
Along that ridge, 
But know at least 
Your privilege— 
Like doves at home 
On Peter’s Dome. 


The poet is an experimenter in many forms of verse, with rhymed 
and unrhymed lines and occasional assonances. It seems to this reviewer 
that a few of the intricate lyrics to Mary are weakened by a palpable 
straining for novelty in rhyme and verse structure. The book as a 
whole has a bright and sustained unity, despite the lesser jewels in the 
cluster—A. M. SULLIVAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor—. . . Let me assure you that we of the Herald-Tribune 
feel under great obligation to SPIRIT, not only for the permission to 
quote from it in the “Week of Verse,” but also for the pleasure each 
issue gives us. What always impresses me is the extraordinarily high 
standard of excellence which you maintain. I find that I can read an 
issue of SPIRIT from cover to cover with pleasure and excitement. . . .— 
Geoffrey Parsons. 


West Hartford, Conn. 
To the Editor—Enclosed is my . . . subscription. And enclosed... 
it will be as long as SPIRIT and/or I manage to keep running. After 
all, there is no other Catholic publication like SPIRIT in its literary 
standards and importance: would that there were! I believe that you 
are performing a true service to an important aspect of Catholic life 
in America, and I only wish that we Catholics had also a critical review 
of comparable value. The purpose of SPIRIT naturally limits the 
space it can give to articles. I do wonder, however, if occasionally you 
could not give an unusually valuable article the “prose-space” of two 
issues of SPIRIT to develop its thesis or to extend its remarks. I have 
found myself, for example, returning again and again with increasing 
interest (and profit) to George McCauliff’s “An Inquiry Into the 
Nature of Religious Poetry,” in the July, 1945 issue. Each time that 
I consult Mr. McCauliff’s essay I wish devoutly that he had had more 
room at his disposal in which to treat his subject. . ..—Edward L. Hirsh. 
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Books of Interest to Catholic Readers 


THE FALLOW LAND 
By Constancio C. Vigil 


A superb collection of philosophical essays, letters, parables, and aphorisms 
comparable to the works of Gibran and Tagore by Vigil, one of the test 
living writers, This is the first English edition of a book which has fom 
best seller since its publication in Buenos Aires in is. Since then it + 
been published in Italian, German, French, and Portuguese with a — 
Spanish edition in Mexico. A real discovery from Latin America. $3.50 


Deluxe edition with portrait 
(Available in Spanish also at $3.50) 


THE DARK GAZE 
By Elda Tanasso 


“Clarity and depth of feeling . . . successful effort to communicate storms 
of mind and soul."—New York Sun. “Poems of beauty and color.”—New 
Haven Journal-Courier. “Her religious poems are fresh and moving.”— 
American Poetry Magazine. “The execution is remarkably mature and the last 
—_ are masterful. The chaste and meditative style is waste > 


MYSTICAL POEMS OF NUPTIAL LOVE 
By Coventry Patmore 


A scholarly study of odes by the profound poet edited by Terence L. Con- 
nolly, S.J., Ph.D. “His positively brilliant notes make it a book beyond all 
worth, especiall those who believe that Patmore was as much, if not more 
a philosopher than he was a poet, and particularly in regard to too much 
neglected implications of mystical love in the Sacrament of Matrimony.”— 
America. “It is heartily recommended for college libraries.” —Spirit. 


THE FRENCH CATHEDRALS 
By Héléne Fouré 


In simple and non-technical language, Mme. Fouré describes most enter- 
tainingly not only 5 architectural glories of the French Cathedrals but the 
religious significance and symbolism involved in their ¢ and decorations. 
Thirty-one full-page illustrations and bibliographical index. “. . . if you 
are interested in art, religion, or humanity in its profoundest history, you should 
read The French Cathedrals.”—The Boston Post. “Filled with imagery of 
rarest value."—The Catholic Columbian. “The time- — tourist will be 
Speier Se aletteah Be ieee. found in such 
abundance in the old cathedrals."—-The Book Survey, Car. Hayes Literature 
Committee. $2.50 
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